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should disavow the commissioners, and refuse to ratify
what they have signed.

If France has made a treaty of alliance with the rebels,
of which I am at this moment as^fully convinced as I can
be of any thing that does not fall within my personal
knowledge, it cannot, I think, be doubted that she has
resolved to support her perfidy by open force. One
infornler tells me that a sudden attack on some part of
His Majesty's dominions is an article in this treaty, but
lie did not say where France would aim the blow. In
this situation, my Lord, which leaves us nothing but the
choice of difficulties, it seems of infinite importance tho-
roughly to consider whether it is more safe, dignified,
and wise for us to remain in our present state, with this
war hanging over us, but with an uncertainty when the
storm will burst, and where it will fall, or to endeavour
to derive advantage, dignity, and the appearance of su-
perior strength and vigour, by striking the first blow, by
producing the numberless proofs we have of the perfidy
of France, and ordering our fleets to avenge it. I only
state premises, my Lord, without so much as attempting
a conclusion.

I have the honour to be, &c.,
STORMONT.

LORD CAMDEN TO THE DUKE OF GBAFTON.
N. B. Street, April 9. 1778.

(THLS letter has been already published; first by Lord
Brougham, in the ''Law Review" for August, 1845, and
afterwards by Lord Campbell, in his " Lives of the Chan-
" cellors." But it is so important, as giving by far the
most authentic account of the celebrated closing scene of
Lord Chatham (April 7. 1778), that I shall follow their
example by extracting it, as they did, from the MS. Me-
moirs of the Duke of Graf ton.)

MY DEAR LORD,
I CANNOT help considering the little illness which pro-